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Year Books 
ART AND HUMAN VALUES, Ernest Ziegfeld, Ed., Yearbook, 1953. 
122 pages. Price $3.00.* 


A collection of essays by leading educators organized under 
the following headings: |. Human Values in a Democracy. II. Art 


in the Development of Individual Values. III. Art in the Develop- 

ment of Social Values. IV. Art and Creative Action in a Demo- 

cratic Society. 

RESEARCH IN ART EDUCATION, Manvel Barkan, Ed., Fifth Year- 
book, 1954. 151 pages. Price $3.00.* 

Research studies on: Expenditures for Art Supplies; Supply and 
Placement of Art Teachers; Certification of Art Teachers; Art 
Practices for Elementary Schools and Elementary Teachers Prepar- 
ation; Current Objectives in Art Education; Children’s Art Work 
and Their Sociometric Status. 


ART A FRONTIER FOR FREEDOM, Sixth Yearbook, 1955. 52 pages. 
Price $2.00.* 


Three addresses given at NAEA Conference: “Freedom and 
Today's Citizen’ by Hon. Wayne Morse, U.S. Senator from Ore- 
gon; “Art Education and Creative Social Life’ by Melvin Tumin, 
Princeton University; “International Freedom and Art Education” 
by Edwin Ziegfeld, Columbia University, President, International 
Society for Education Through Art. 

RESEARCH IN ART EDUCATION, Yearbook, 1959. Jerome J. Haus- 
man, Ed. 189 pages. Price $3.50.* 

Research studies grouped under five headings: |. Philosophical 
Research (4 studies). Il. Research into Creative Behavior (3 
studies). Ill. Research into Teaching Process (6 studies). IV. Surveys 
and Descriptive Research (5 studies). V. Research into Teaching 
Handicapped and Exceptional Children (2 studies). 


Out of Print 

ART EDUCATION ORGANIZES, Yearbook, 1949. 
THIS IS ART EDUCATION, Yearbook, 1951. 
THIS IS ART EDUCATION, Yearbook, 1952. 


ART AND THE ADOLESCENT, Yearbock, 1957. 
RESEARCH IN ART EDUCATION, Yearbook, 1956. 


Bibliographies 

“Art Education in the Elementary School’. An annotated bibli- 
ography. Four pages. Twenty cents each; 15¢ in quantities of 
10 or more. 

“Art Education in the Secondary School”. An annotated bibli- 
ography. Four pages. Twenty cents each; 15¢ each in quan- 
tities of 10 or more. i 

“Art Appreciation in the Elementary School’. An annotated bibli- 
ography. Two pages. Twenty cents each; 15c each in quan- 
tities of 10 or more. 

“Art Education in Other Countries”. An annotated bibliography. 
Four pages. Twenty cents each; 15¢ each in quantities of 10 
or more. 


Other Publications 

“Evaluation of Children’s Growth Through Art Experiences.” A 
study by the elementary teachers of the Denver Public Schools 
to define satisfactory growth and behavior characteristics; how 
to gather and evaluate growth. Third Reprint, October 1959. 
60c single copy; 10 or more copies, 40c. 

“1959 Directory—Art Curriculum Materials—U.S.A.” NAEA Cur- 
riculum Materials Committee, Carolyn S. Howlett, Chairman. 28 
pages—multilith—Price 75c. A listing by state of titles of art 
curriculum materials. 


Planning Facilities for Art Instruction. Describes facilities required 
for implementing the art program in the elementary school, 
junior high school, and senior high school. Josephine Burley 
Schultz, editor. 44 pages. Price $1.50. 

“Teaching Art as a Career”. A four page folder outlining the 
job of teaching art. 15¢ each to non-members. 50 copies »r 
more 5c each. 

Films On Art. Compiled by Alfred W. Humphreys, State Depa t- 
ment of Public Instruction, Helena, Montana. An aphabetic ai 
listing of films giving title, producer or distributor, length n 
minutes, grade levels for showing and a classification by su.- 
ject matter. 32 pages. Price $1.50.* 


Spring 1961 Publications 

ART FOR THE ACADEMICALLY TALENTED STUDENT. Report of a 
Conference held under the auspices of the NEA Project «n 
Academically Talented Student. May 1961. 

ART IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL. A question and answer fc’- 
mat with chapters on: The Curriculum, Scheduling Art, Evalu :- 
tion, Exhibits and School—Community Projects, Art Rooms aid 
Equipment, the Art Teacher; Art and Inter-cultured Understan /- 
ing, Recommended Books. May 1961. 102 pages. Price $2.50 


Studies In Art Education 

A Journal of Issues and Research. Two issues a year. Fall ard 
Spring. $3.00 per year. A limited number of back issues avail- 
able. at $1.75 each.* 


Volume |, No. 1 


“Some Reflections on Research in Art Education’’—Irving Kaufman 
“Research as the Verification of Aesthetics’—Edmund B. Feldman 
“The Creativity Complex in the Visual Arts’—Kenneth R. Beitte! 
“Implications of the Concept of Action Research’’—Vincent Lanier 
“Graduate Study in Art Education’’—Frederick M. Logan 
“Research Review’’—John S. Keel 


Volume 1, No. 2 


“The Nature of Creativity’—Harold H. Anderson 

“Creative Intelligence’—Viktor Lowenfeld 

“Role of the Arts in Education’’—Lawrence K. Frank 

“The Relationship of Art Experience to Conformity’—Harlan E. 
Hoffa 

“An Explorer Investigation of the Personalities of Creative 
Adolescent Art Students’—Emanuel F. Hammer 

“Intelligence and Art Ability’—Kenneth M. Lansing 

“Research Review’—John S. Keel 


Volume Il, No. 1 

“The Contributions of Viktor Lowenfeld to Art Education; Part |: 
Early Influences on His Thought’—Robert J. Saunders 

“Research in Art Education’’—June K. McFee 

“The Loci of Creativity in Art’’—Elliot Eisner 

“The Creativity-Personsality Continuum Based on Spontaneity and 
Deliberateness in Art’’—Robert C. Burkhart 

“The Way of Art for the Gifted Child’’—John H. Waddell 

“The Development of Personality Through Art Appreciation: A 
Vital Aspect of Education Through Art’—Helen C. Miles 

“Project: Abstracts’’—Vincent Lanier 

“Research Review’—John S. Keel 


* On these publications, 10% discount on 10 or more copies 
mailed to one address. 
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NEWS and VIEWS 


e Administration support has been promised for 
a series of bills to be introduced by Sen. Williams 
(D-N.J.) to provide federal aid for the schooling of 
migrant farm workers and their families. The money 
would go to the states in which these workers are 
based and through which they travel. Williams is 
drafting bills which would provide federal funds to 
compensate the states for education of children for 
whom there is no established tax base such as a 
home; for the operation of summer schools espe- 
cially for migrant families; and to finance interstate 
planning on such matters as the development of school 
materials for them and the transmission of school 
records. 


e San Francisco and Denver have had occasion 
recently to review the college records of public high- 
school graduates, and what they found was good news. 
San Francisco learned that graduates of its George 
Washington High School had a better academic record 
at Stanford University than did graduates of any of 
the other 83 high schools throughout the country 
which sent groups of 10 or more to Stanford last 
year. Denver, checking on 1959 graduates, found they 
were passing 93 percent of their college courses and 
doing better work than was shown three years ago 
in a survey of 1956 graduates. 


e Educational television entered a new phase in 
Texas with a closed circuit network linking classrooms 
on three campuses: Huston-Tillotson College, St. Ed- 
ward’s University, and the University of Texas. 
Courses on “The Great Plains” and “Introduction to 
Psychology” were offered. By fall, the network will 
be extended to eight other Texas colleges and univer- 
sities, and other courses will be offered. North Caro- 
lina’s television study committee of the state board of 
education has recommended construction of a $5 to 
$8 million network of relay stations to bring educa- 
tional television to every school in the state. Colum- 
bus, Ohio, used television at midyear teachers con- 
ference to bring addresses by Supt. H. H. Eibling and 
Asst. Supt. W. W. Miller to 1,700 teachers assembled 
in 12 schools. Virginia State Board of Education 
announced it would seek funds for pilot projects test- 
ing new techniques and materials, including television. 


e Pennsylvania's 14 state colleges are to become 
centers for learning about foreign cultures under a 
world study program announced by Charles H. 
Boehm, state superintendent of public instruction. 
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Each college is to have responsibility for developin = 
special depositories of information and materials about 
particular areas of the world. Shippensburg, for in - 
stance, will be responsible for materials about India: 
Slippery Rock, for Japan and Italy. 


e A California law requiring written declaratior ; 
of loyalty from organizations seeking to use publi: - 
school facilities was held unconstitutional by the stai » 
supreme court in an action brought by the America ) 
Civil Liberties Union. The court, in a 4-3 decisioi , 
held that the requirement acted as a prior restrai: t 
on the right of free speech and might also infring : 
on the right of assembly. 


e It’s all right now for Nashville, Tenn., scho | 
teachers to paddle recalcitrant students—if they gt 
written permission in advance from parents and the 
principal. The board of education relaxed the rule 
which formerly required teachers to turn pupils over 
to principals for disciplinary measures. 


e The federal government is planning to send 15\) 
young teachers to Africa this year as a pilot project 
for the proposed “peace corps.” The International 
Cooperation Administration has signed a contract 
with Columbia University’s Teachers College to ad- 
minister the project. Now being recruited are 50 
teachers with some experience, 50 recent graduates 
of teachers colleges, and 50 graduates of liberal arts 
schools. After indoctrination and training at Makerere 
College in Uganda the Americans will be assigned to 
schools in Uganda, Tanganyika, Kenya, and Zanzibar. 


e New Rochelle, N.Y., according to the old song, 
is “only 45 minutes from Broadway,” and that was 
supposed to make quite a difference. But the U.S. 
District Court held it made no difference whatever 
when it comes to racial segregation in the schools. 
The court ordered the school board to submit a plan 
for ending segregation brought about by gerryman- 
dering school districts. About the same time the 
Georgia legislature passed a package of bills ending 
that state’s massive resistance to school integration, 
aimed at holding it down by local option, pupil place- 
ment, tuition grants, and other measures. 


e The Portland, Maine, School Committee has ruled 
that after Feb. 27 school teachers need no longer act 
as baby sitters during lunch periods for pupils who 
live within a mile of the school. These pupils will be 
sent home for lunch. The new rule, applying to all 
schools which do not serve hot lunches, affects several 
hundred pupils. 
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In Atlanta, Georgia... . 


an 


INTERNATIONAL 
SCHOOL 

ARTS 

FESTIVAL 


MARIEMA MILLER 


When the people of a nation are “marinating” in 
materialism, giving political emphasis to ideological 
differences, educational concentration on science and 
math, national determination for survival to deadly 
missile supremacy, ISN’T IT TIME 

for education in the arts to join with other agencies 

to light a path through this jungle by developing 

public awareness of those elements of the spirit 
shared by all people, everywhere? 

Last spring was such a time for the art educators 
in the Atlanta and Fulton County Public School 
Systems. It began with a simple invitation from the 
public relations department of Atlanta’s fabulous 
shopping center, Lenox Square, to use the mall for 
a school art exhibit. The lure was a daily captive 
audience of fifteen thousand people. An exchange of 
ideas by the art personnel of both school systems 
developed the concept—focus on the International 
School Art Program through exhibits and include on 
the general program representation from the allied 
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Symbol Used At Entrances To Exhibition 


arts of music and the dance. Many hours of planning 
by responsible leaders representing the various arts 
and the cooperation of many children and their teach- 
ers made Atlanta’s first /nternational School Arts Fes- 
tival an actuality during one week late in May. 
Katherine Comfort, Supervisor of Art in Area 3, 
Atlanta, and her committee worked with representa- 
tives from the display departments of two large de- 
partment stores to plan the festival symbols as well 
as the structural means for displaying art work on 
the shopping center mall. Emory Rose Wood, Direc- 
tor of Art in Fulton County, worked with a group of 
music and dance supervisors and teachers to plan 
balanced programs to interpret the music and danc- 
ing of many lands as well as involve the elementary 
school, high school, college and community music 
and dance groups. This same committee also wrote 
narration to introduce their programs which were 
presented every day during the week of the festival. 
Marguerite Lehman, director of the Junior Red Cross 
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Mattie B. Greenwood and Area Teachers Decide 
“What Should Go Where” 


for the Atlanta Chapter, worked with the Junior Red 
Cross staff in the Southeastern Regional Office to pro- 
cure regional, national and international exhibits of 
children’s art. She also worked with local supervisors 
and teachers to collect art work contributed by their 
students to the International School Art Program. 
Lucia Corbin, Art Resource Teacher in Area 5, At- 
lanta, designed a label for use on all art work exhib- 
ited, as well as the cover and layout for the printed 
programs. Members of the Junior Red Cross served 
as hostesses at all programs and distributed printed 
programs to the audience. 

Public attention was focused on the festival prior 
to, and throughout the week of the festival, through 
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newspaper accounts of the activities; with a special 
feature article and photographs; through Radio and 
Television programs using local and foreign students 
in interviews and panel discussions about the festival 
and the International School Art Program. Billie 
Greene, Art Resource Teacher in Area 2, Atlanta, and 
Mattie B. Greenwood, Art Resource Teacher in Arca 
1, Atlanta, worked with the public relations staff .f 
both the Atlanta Chapter of the American Red Cro-s 
and Lenox Square in planning and preparing this 
publicity. 

Frances B. Harris, Director of Public Relations f:r 
the Atlanta Chapter of the American Red Cros;, 
planned the formal opening of the Internation il 
School Arts Festival with impressive ceremonies i)- 
volving members of the Consular Corps; Foreign st::- 
dents from throughout the world attending local cc!- 
leges, City, County and School officials, Represent :- 
tives of the American Red Cross and Lenox Squar. 
The purpose of the ISAP was explained to the guests. 
Several school, officials made brief statements about 
the contribution art makes to the education of young 
people in today’s world. A British Information Officer 
introduced a local college student receiving the Mar- 
shall Scholarship Award—a British Scholarship o/- 
fered to 24 graduate students in the United States 
each year. The Highlander Elementary School Band 
presented a program of music and dances representing 
many nations. Following this official opening, the wives 
of the directors of the local chapter of the American 
Red Cross entertained the visiting dignitaries and the 
Festival workers at a tea on the mall. 

Everything that occurred during the opening cere- 
monies on Sunday and the subsequent daily programs 
called attention to a belief that “all the arts are 
brothers; each one is a light to the others” and that 
the arts, through the expressions of the mind and 
spirit of people everywhere, give a unity to mankind 
that transcends space, time and even language. 

This International School Arts Festival was our way 
—the children and young people in the Atlanta and 
Fulton County Public Schools—of sharing with the 
young people of other nations 

the songs they sing 

the rhythms they dance 

the ideas and feelings they express visually about 

their way of life 

and 

those observations and reactions we make to our 

own life in the United States, especially Atlanta. 


Mariema Miller is Art Resource Teacher, Area 4, 
Atlanta Public Schools; Southeastern Chairman, 
International School Arts Program (1959-60) ; 
General Chairman of the International School 
Arts Festival, Atlanta, May 22-29, 1960. 
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RALPH G. BEELKE 


ART EDUCATION IN THE U.S.S. R. 


PART | 


FIRST OF TWO ARTICLES 
BASED UPON A STUDY MISSION 
OF ARTS EDUCATION IN THE SOVIET UNION 


Art in the Soviet Union is important. Art Educa- 
tion in the Soviet Union is important. Artists and art 
teachers feel that their work is necessary to the de- 
velopment and growth of Soviet culture and society. 
Artists and art teachers are respected for the work 
they do and they occupy an important place in Soviet 
life. 

“hese general impressions resulted from a one- 
month visit to the Soviet Union as a member of an 
official United States delegation with the assigned 
purpose of studying arts education. There were three 
members in the study mission: Mayo Bryce, Specialist, 
Education in the Arts, U.S. Office of Education; 
Vanett Lawler, Executive Secretary, Music Educators 
National Conference, NEA; Ralph G. Beelke, Execu- 
tive Secretary, The National Art Education Associa- 
tion, NEA. This mission was a part of the 1959 cul- 
tural agreement between the Ministry of Foreign 
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THE GENERAL SCHOOL PROGRAM 


Affairs of the Soviet Union and the Department of 
State of the United States. The group was organized 
by the International Section of the U.S. Office of 
Education who made all the arrangements for the 
study mission. 

The program of the group was designed to investi- 
gate the arts in the educational program of the Soviet 
Union. This included the visual arts, architecture, 
music, the dance, and the theatre. While in the Soviet 
Union, the group was under the guidance of the Min- 
istry of Culture. Personnel in the Ministry who worked 
with the group were extremely friendly and helpful. 
There was no time, once orientation to the Soviet 
Union and its educational system was more or less 
completed, that the Ministry personnel did not do all 
in their power to facilitate our study. Within the short 
period of one month, one could not hope to get a 
complete picture of arts education in the Soviet Union. 
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Without the generous help of the Ministry of Culture, 
however, the group would not have received as com- 
plete a picture as it did. 

As was mentioned, thirty days is a short period of 
time. This report, therefore does not claim to be com- 
plete or authoritative. It is based upon observation, 
group discussions, and interviews with individuals. 
Because of this, it is subject to error of misinterpre- 
tation and misunderstanding. Every effort has been 
made to have the report accurate, but it should be 
viewed only as one person’s impression of art educa- 
tion in the Soviet Union. An official report of the 
delegation based upon interview, observation, and 
documents will be published by the U.S. Office of 
Education. 


The General School 


The general school in the Soviet Union is referred 
to as the secondary school. There are eleven grades 
in the secondary school and because of this it is some- 
times referred to as the 11-year school. Children enter 
school at the age of seven years, and education is 
compulsory through grade 8. Art is a required sub- 
ject from the first grade through the eighth grade, 
and one 45-minute period per week is devoted to it. 
No art is offered as a school subject during the school 
day in grades 9, 10, or 11. In these grades pupils 
who are interested can study art in after-school classes 
which are held either under the auspices of the school 
or as part of the program of the Pioneer Clubs (an 
organization of youth discussed later). 

Most schools, we are told, have art activities as 
part of the general school program outside the art 
classroom. The extent of these activities depends in 
large measure upon the interest of the director of the 
school. All schools, however, have the equivalent of 
our assembly programs, and once a month a lecture 
or performance is devoted to one of the arts. This 
may be an illustrated lecture on the visual arts, a 
musical performance, a lecture on poetry, a perform- 
ance of the ballet or children’s theatre, or some similar 
activity with an arts emphasis. Children are examined 
on the content of these lectures and demonstrations, 
and they are considered as important as regular class- 
work. 

One school which was visited in the city of Kiev 
had a very active out-of-class art program. The second 
floor corridor of the school had been converted into 
an art gallery. Framed reproductions of paintings 
from the Tetrekov Gallery in Moscow lined the walls 
on one side. All classes in school were studying the 
paintings and the artists who painted them. Those 
with special interest spend much of their free time 
on this project. Near the end of the year 80 to 100 
children from this school will travel to Moscow to 
spend several days at the Tetrekov Gallery viewing 
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Art Room in a General Secondary School 


first hand the pictures which they have studied du-- 
ing the year. The year before, a group of interested at 
students went.to the Russian Museum in Leningr:d 
where there is a large collection of Russian and Sovi:t 
art. The money for these trips comes from a parent's 
committee which sponsors fund-raising activities sim- 
ilar to those of our P.T.A. groups. The children al-o 
raise some money by making and selling various types 
of crafts products in the community. 


At the same school, a large panel in the entrance 
lobby features two Russian artists. Included in the 
panel are a picture of the artist, some reproductions 
of paintings by him, and some notes on the artist 
and his work. These are there for informal study by 
the students and are not a part of any class project. 
The artists featured in this presentation are changed 
each quarter and, thus, eight Soviet artists are high- 
lighted each school year. The panel at the time of the 
delegation’s visit featured a very prominent woman 
artist who is noted for her paintings of children. 
Later in the school year, this artist is going to visit 
the school and spend several days there talking and 
working with the children. 

Another corridor of this same school was hung 
with framed reproductions of paintings showing a 
history of Ukraine and Soviet art up to and including 
contemporary work. In addition to these corridor 
galleries, portrait paintings of Soviet writers, artists, 
and musicians, were found on the walls throughout 
the school. 

Art Rooms 


Most of the secondary schools constructed in recent 
years contain special art rooms. Some of the schools 
housed in old buildings do not have special facilities 
for art instruction, but the present aim is to con- 
struct all school buildings with special art facilities. 
Although we did not observe an art class in action, 
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we did visit a special art room in a relatively new 
Moscow secondary school. The art room gave a good 
indication of the program. The desks were of the 
cabinet variety with tops that could be raised into 
a slanting position. They were arranged next to each 
other in rows and a drawing board was centered on 
the top of each desk. The teacher’s desk was located 
at the front center of the room and a chalk board 
was placed on the front wall. The side wall contained 
several small bulletin boards, and examples of lessons 
were displayed. Framed pictures of still life drawings 
were on the rear wall, and plaster casts of Greek 
ornament motifs were hung beneath them. A sink with 
running water was, according to American practice, 
conspicious by its absence. There was no noticeable 
evidence of storage facilities apart from that which 
was found in each desk. 


The pictures of lessons on the wall were of lessons 
in perspective, mechanical drawing, and lettering. 
These, together with the physical facilities of the 
room, gave strong indication of the predominantly 
two-dimensional nature of the art program in the 
general school. 


Course Content 


Information regarding the content of art courses 
in the general. school was obtained largely at the 
Science Research Institute of Art Education in Mos- 
cow. The Institute is a research center of 39 full-time 
staff members and six post-graduate student aides. 
The center is responsible for doing research in the 
areas of the arts and for the development of textbooks 
and other curriculum materials for use in arts courses 
in the general schools. There are eight divisions in 
the Institute: Pre-school, Music Education, Fine Arts 
Education, Literature, Theatre, Dance, Cinema, and 
General Aesthetic Education. 

All members of the Institute staff work with chil- 
dren in some way. The Institute itself has several 
groups in music education and in the dance which 
meet in the Institute building. It supervises the work 
of three art groups which meet in different secondary 
schools. Members of the Institute feel that it is ex- 
tremely important for all of the research staff to have 
direct contact with the children. They emphasized 
the opinion that it is impossible to develop good 
materials for teachers to use with children without 
having first-hand and current knowledge and experi- 
ence with children. 

In addition to developing textbooks and curriculum 
materials for use in the general school art programs, 
the Institute is also beginning to develop books and 
materials for use in Pedagogical Institutes with teach- 
ers in training. The Institute also organizes the art 
lectures in the general school which were referred to 
previously. One interesting fact to note is that the 
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Institute operates under the Ministry of Education 
and not the Ministry of Culture even though it is 
concerned with the arts. The Institute is also only 
concerned with arts in the general secondary school 
program and not with the programs of special schools 
related to the arts. 


Course content in art covers four general areas: 
Drawing, including perspective and mechanical draw- 
ing; Design; Personal Expression, which means large- 
ly the drawing of pictures based upon children’s ex- 
periences; and, Art Appreciation, or picture study 
and art history. In general, course content in each of 
the areas ranges from the simple to the complex and 
is progressive through the eight years of compulsory 
art training. For example, in drawing, first graders 
would begin by drawing outlines of simple geometric 
objects such as triangles, circles, and cubes. In addi- 
tion, they might also draw outlines of simple subjects 
found in “life” or nature around them, such as tree 
leaves, flowers, and toys. Subject matter for drawing 
becomes more complex with each grade and by the 
eighth year complex perspective and figure drawing 
problems are given. While experience in all four areas 
is given in each year of the school curriculum, em- 
phasis in the first four years is placed largely on 
design activities. In design, as with drawing, begin- 
ning efforts are chiefly with simple geometric forms. 
In the beginning, pupils do simple borders based upon 
circles for their own sake. Later, borders of a more 
complex nature are applied to some project such as 
a book cover, table mat, or some similar item. In the 
last four years emphasis is placed upon drawing 
activities. 


continued page 18 
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second 

in a series 
of articles 
dealing with 
innovators 
in art. 


figure 1 

woman, i. 1950-52. 

collection the museum of modern art, 
new york 
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by charlotte buel johnso 


the idea of who might be an innovator in 7 
and what might be considered innovation in cor 
temporary art is an interesting problem. ever 
period in the history of art has had its innovator 
and because of them developments and progre!” 
have occurred. this discussion will attempt to det 


onstrate how the painter, willem dekooning, 


be considered in this role. 

there are many well-known innovators to b 
found in the past and two will be mentione 
briefly. giotto di bondone (1276-1336) is an arti 


associated with the introduction of the life-lik 
style into italian painting. the very real and humo 
looking people in his tempera panels and fres 
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figure 2 


paintings were a startling departure from the 
abstract austerity of the byzantine expression. in 
the field of architecture, there is filippo brunel- 
leschi (1379-1446) who was very much an inno- 
vator. beginning with his daring and unheard of 
proposal for completing the dome of the cathedral 
of florence, without benefit of the usual centering, 
and in his theoretical approach to successive archi- 
tectural problems, he put architecture on a new 
footing. he showed how an architectural problem 
can be understood and solved in theory before it 
is accomplished in fact. by using specifications, and 
models and plans to scale, brunelleschi marks the 
beginning of the architectural designing process 
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gotham news, 1955. collection albright art gallery, buffalo. 


as it is known today. each of these artists, and 
others as well, looked to the past in his field and 
took stock of the present in order to carry out ideas 
which then had indelible influence for the future. 
each of these felt a new way was needed, that 
tradition had been exploited, and that other solu- 
tions to familiar problems should be sought. the 
romantic painters of the 19th century certainly 
pursued this approach and the outstanding move- 
ment, impressionism, paved the way for other 
innovations to follow in rapid succession. out- 
standing are the cubists of the early years of the 
20th century who spurned representation and the 
recording of observations with the consequent em- 
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phasis on the superficial. their development was 
somewhat spurred on by the perfection of the 
camera and also by the feeling that artists had 
successfully solved the problems of how to create 
the illusion of reality. unless new techniques and 
materials were explored and new aims sought, art, 
the cubists seemed to feel, was in a fair way to 
become both stagnant and sterile. their adven- 
turous, but sincere and serious, approach has dom- 
inated the 20th century and a wealth of very stim- 
vlating and challenging approaches to painting 
and sculpture have resulted. willem dekooning is 
definitely a part of this main stream of develop- 
ment, if not a leader of it, during the last fifteen 
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backyard on tenth street, 1956. collection the baltimore museum of art 


years of this century. his accomplishments have not 
gone without notice and they have had consider- 
able influence on his contemporaries, and on the 

younger artists of today. 
willem dekooning was born in 1904 in rotter- 
dam. he now lives in new york city. while still in 
the netherlands his training in art began at the 
age of twelve when he became the apprentice of 
a house painter and decorator. while thus occu- 
pied, he enrolled in night classes at the fine arts 
academy in rotterdam. it was here that he learned 
of an important group in 20th century art, the 
de stijl group. this group was interested in the 
continued page 24 
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An open letter to 
art teachers 
in adult education programs . . . 


by 
HAROLD LAYNOR 


Despite public enthusiasm for the classes you are 
teaching, despite the fact that you and your adult 
education directors point with pride to swollen en- 
rollments in art classes, and despite the fact that you 
may be doing a fine job, one state legislature, (rep- 
resenting the people of New York) recently cut back 
state aid for adult education programs about 50%. 
Is it because the programs are felt to be only half as 
valuable as you think they are? Is a long look being 
taken at the value of art on the adult education level? 
Is there some confusion about where art belongs? Is 
the adult art class blood brother to the math, music, 
typing, and Americanization class or is it a twitter- 
ing sister to the bird watchers, the bridge players, and 
the dog trainers? Please don’t answer yet. I know you 
can. I’m on your side and I do sincerely know where 
the art class belongs and why it belongs. 


I have taught adult education art classes for twelve 
years and | was, for a short time, a director of an 
adult education program. I have attended and lis- 
tened to meetings of directors of adult programs as 
well as teachers of these classes throughout New York 
State. I have worked with the Bureau of Adult Edu- 
cation in the State Education Department in Albany, 
and I have worried through a lot of theories and ideas. 
But most of all I have faith in art education for adults. 
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THE 
BIG 
GYP 


I have faith because I have long recognized and 
understood such positive values offered by adult art 
programs as: 


1. opportunities to participate in creative activities 

2. opportunities to discover new horizons and to 
achieve personal growth 

3. opportunities to develop higher levels of techni- 
cal art proficiency 

4. possibilities for finding therapeutic outlets and 
personal self satisfactions 


5. possibilities for developing cultural apprecia- 
tions in individuals as well as raising the cul- 
tural level of the community, and eventually, 
the nation 


Nevertheless, there are some negative aspects of adult 
art programs that tend to preclude the fulfillment of 
what these values should provide. 


For example, one weakness is the generally low 
scale of salaries for teaching services. A number of 
directors of adult programs agree on this point. The 
art teacher of adults today is being paid only about 
one-half of what he should be paid. With better salary 
schedules it would be possible to attract more effec- 
tive teachers because program directors could be more 
selective in recruiting personnel. The best of programs 
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can come only when the best of teachers staff these 
programs. However, until salaries are better I will 
continue to be concerned with the attitude of the art 
teacher who considers the adult program as just an- 
other way to use his abilities to make an honest dol- 
lar. This should never become a primary motive for 
teaching adults. 


Another weakness of many programs is the clique 
or club attitude that has invaded adult education 
classes in many places. In extreme cases I have known 
of clique groups to decide on their membership, dic- 
tate activities, and who consider the teacher subser- 
vient to their organization. As taxpayers they feel that 
it is only fair that they receive state support. They 
function not as a class but as a club under the adult 
education program. I recognize that this picture is 
rare—but unfortunately it is not rare enough. 

Adult classes that know exactly what they want, 
why they want it, and how they want it to be taught 
are still another concern of mine. This kind of atti- 
tude can present a block to creativity and can severely 
stifle an art teacher’s potential effectiveness if he does 
nothing to stop it. 

While some teaching of the arts in general is played 
by ear and while this can be highly creative, altogether 
too much art teaching on the adult level is “off the 
cuff.” Not only can this sometimes be bad; in too 
many cases it has proven to be so. There are no real 
syllabii or guides generally available to art teachers 
of adults. Frequently, each project is a repetition of 
the previous one, perhaps based on the premise that 
practice makes perfect. My only question here is— 
perfect what? I would very much like to see a well 
constructed but highly flexible guide made available 
to art teachers of adults. Such a guide need not be 
restrictive but can enhance and broaden the art classes 
to make them more valuable. 


As I observe art programs throughout New York, 
I am appalled by the lack of use of visual aids. It 
would appear that such aids as films, filmstrips, slides, 
and reproductions are not available. Why, if the art 
teacher uses aids well and frequently on elementary 
and secondary levels, can he not use them for adults? 
All adult art teachers, whether regularly certified or 
professional laymen, should be acquainted with avail- 
able visual aids and make use of them in the program. 

Consider another major drawback of adult art 
classes. This is the lack of guidance. Look back at the 
heading of this letter. I used the word GYP. We are 
“gypping” our students if we do not offer them the 
benefit of guidance in adult education. G (Guide) Y 
(your) P (pupils). This is your responsibility! While 
this is also the responsibility of all persons concerned 
with adult education, as a teacher it is especially 
yours. 
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What might be some specific concerns in our guid- 
ance effort? The following are some of mine. I am 
sure you can add others. Remember now, I did ca!| 
them concerns. 

1. The same class year after year 

Let us agree that for all pupils some growth shou! | 
take place. Yet, I have seen in community after con.- 
munity, the same people taking the same course yew 
after year. The class has truly become a home awa; 
from home. The therapeutic values of such a situ:- 
tion may be excellent but is this indicative of grow! | 
or of stagnation? Is such a situation in the best i - 
terest of the student? 

2. The same teacher year after year 

Not only do we find that the class is the same f{: 
many students, but the teacher also, in many case 
remains the same. In a community where only one a: 
teacher exists there is no other alternative. In to» 
many instances however, a form of hero-worship se': 
in and for year after year the student, or the cliqu:. 
follows only their master. While this may have ce:- 
tain advantages, there does come a time when a point 
of little or no return sets in. Every teacher as an indi- 
vidual has something different to offer. It could prov: 
highly valuable to drink from more than one foun- 
tain. 

3. Why only one medium? 

“I came here because I want to paint landscapes 
in oil.” A statement simple and pure. But look at the 
narrowness of the vista, the highly limited taste of 
art one secures. How does one know that he would 
not like or be proficient in watercolor or ceramics un- 
less he handles these media. Exploration of many 
media generally tends to strengthen the control and 
knowledge of any single medium. 


4. Guidance and graduation for the more talented 

I have seen many very talented people who are 
wasting their time in a typical adult art class. Many 
of these people have arrived at a point close to pro- 
fessionalism. They might benefit so much more from 
a college class, private instruction, and advanced 
workshop or just concentrated activity on their own. 
While these are people that teachers do not like to 
lose, we must all honestly try to provide the type of 
guidance that will help to insure maximum growth 
for each individual. 

History has shown that the adult art class has long 
since arrived quantitatively. Now, with your help let 
us hope that art programs for adults can arrive quali- 
tatively in the not too distant future. 


Sincerely yours, 

Harotp Laynor 
Harold Laynor is Associate Supervisor of Art 
Education, The State Education Department, New 
York 
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STATE 
DIRECTORSHIPS 
IN 

ART 


. . « What state directors 
of art 
do and believe 


developed by NAEA state directors of 
art committee under chairmanship of 
william bealmer—illinois 

alice baumgarner—new hampshire 


“It is a matter of conviction to the National Art 
Education Association that State Departments of Edu- 
cation should include on their staffs a State Director 
of Art and other well-qualified art personnel for the 
following reasons: 


The state should assume responsibility for the cre- 
ative and cultural development of its citizens, children 
and adults, just as it now assumes responsibility in 
other areas of human needs such as health and voca- 
tional education. 


There is a need for the coordination, on a state- 
wide basis, of programs of instruction in art and art 
education in order that the energies of educators be 
effectively directed toward establishment of objectives 
and purposes for all groups through a philosophy of 
art education which makes use of the creative process. 

The state should assume responsibility for equal- 
izing opportunities for art education. This will neces- 
sitate financial as well as professional support com- 
parable to other phases of education.”* 

The State Director of Art Education promotes art 
education in the state by working with administrators, 
art teachers and supervisors, classroom teachers and 
teachers in institutions of higher learning. 

The State Director of Art will: 
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establish and maintain a philosophy of art and art 
education. 

provide inspiration and encouragement for art in- 
struction at all levels. 

assume responsibility on the state level for relating 
art to other phases of the curriculum. 

assist in the organization of conferences, study 
groups and workshops. 

act as a source of information to all teachers and 
administrators. 

work with all teacher associations and professional 
groups on the local, state and national levels. 

utilize committees formed from professional groups 
in developing material for state-wide distribution. 

work with art teachers and administrators. 

evaluate the art education program in schools. 

assist administrators in securing capable art 
teachers. 

promote recruitment of art teachers. 

serve as consultant on all public school construction. 

provide opportunities for in-service art education 
programs. 

provide curriculum guides and other instructional 
aids. 

serve as a source of reference for all art and art 
education groups. 
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conduct research, status studies and surveys pertain- 

ing to problems in art education. 

offer consultative help to institutions of higher 

learning in regard to courses, extension service 
and in-service education programs. 

The State Director of Art Education promotes Art 
Education in the state by working with other per- 
sonnel of the State and National Offices of Education. 
The State Director will: 

consult and advise with the Chief State School 

Officer regarding art and art education. 
serve as a consultant to other divisions of the State 
Department. 

act as a consultant for the certification of teachers. 

act as a liaison between the national and state 

offices and the local art teachers. 

promote acceptance and understanding of art edu- 

cation at the state and national levels. 

plan cooperative projects with the U. S. Specialist 

in the arts. 

The State Director of Art Education promotes Art 
Education in the state by working with lay people. 
The State Director of Art will: 

act as a source of information for all lay people. 

interpret art education to lay and general groups. 

participate in meetings sponsored by lay people. 

Concepts accepted by the group of State Directors 
in conference in Washington: 

WE BELIEVE 
about society 

that a desire for cultural development and under- 

standing must be held by a majority of people 
that the imagination of all people in society must 
be cultivated 

that research, invention and discovery in any field 

depend on creative thinking and action 

that the advancement of society is dependent on the 

development of integrated individuals, intellec- 
tually and creatively 

that art education contributes to the development 

of the individual to take his place in suciety 
about boys and girls 

that all have capacity to be creative 

that all should participate in an educationally sound 

art program which offers unlimited opportunities 
for their imagination 

that all need to develop greater ability in critical 

thought, constructive expression and intelligent 
action 

that all need to develop a new outlook, discover 

truths, express ideas, judge opinions and formu- 
late concepts 

that all need respect, recognition, satisfaction and 

success. 

that some of the needs of boys and girls can be met 
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most effectively through a good program in art 
education 
about art education 

that the cultivation of the creative process in all 
schools is the major role of art education 

that the creative process is an intelligent and emo 
tional approach to the solution of art problem: 
and thereby, an avenue of growth for all boy: 
and girls 

that art is one of the few phases of the curriculum 
in which all can perform successfully with a great 
variety of results 

that art experiences become more meaningful with 
the utilization of sensory powers which leads to 
the development of aesthetic sensitivity 

that art education respects and provides for dif- 
ferences 


about the art program ; 

that art should be an integral part of the schoo! 
program 

that children’ should have frequent art experiences 

that the program should include experiences which 
will help children express their ideas, feelings. 
and moods, as well as develop an understanding 
of the world of art 

that a diversified program should be organized 
which will include opportunities for painting and 
drawing, printing and the graphics, modeling and 
carving, stitching and weaving, and building and 
constructing in junior and senior high schools 
as well as in the elementary art program 

that the program should involve students in ex- 
ploration and designing with art materials, tools 
and processes 

that the program should include two- and three- 
dimensional experiences 

that there should be opportunities for individual 
and group work 

that the program should help children communicate 
with words and materials 

that natural, manufactured, and human resources 
should be utilized by all teachers 

that a thorough study should be made of effective 
means to report the progress of students 

that there should be opportunity for individual 
choices of material and processes 

that emphasis should be given to encourage chil- 
dren and youth to find new uses for materials 
and tools 

that the workshop approach should be considered as 
one effective means of motivation 

that all pupils should be scheduled into art from 
kindergarten through the ninth grade 

that the minimum time allotment in the elementary 
grades, should be at least 150 minutes per week. 
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that in order to present a program of individual 
instruction with emphasis on a variety of tools 
and materials, the time allotment in the junior 
high school or for seventh and eighth grade stu- 
dents in an elementary school should be no less 
than 90 minutes per week 

that a minimum of two periods a week should be 
scheduled for all seventh and eighth grade stu- 
dents that high school art courses should meet 
daily for one unit of credit 

that the class size for art should be limited to 25 
pupils at the junior high level 

that some art should be required of all ninth-grade 
pupils 

that the art experiences should, above all, expand 
the innate creative ability of all children and 
youth, strengthen the sensory powers, and de- 
velop the unique qualities of individual ex- 
pression. 


about the administrator 


that the administrator will include art education 
as a component part of the instructional program 

that the administrator will provide a working or- 
ganization that is conducive to the development 
of ideas through examination of local practices, 
consideration of new points of view and through 
encouragement of continued growth of all teachers 

that the administrator will select art teachers who 
have had training in an accredited institution 
and can guide students through creative experi- 
ences in painting and drawing—modeling and 
carving—printing and the graphics—stitching 
and weaving—building and constructing 

that the administrator will encourage the personnel 
to have a well-defined philosophy of creative art 
education 

that the administrator will aim toward furnishing 
an art teacher for every 300 elementary school 
pupils 

- that the administrator will provide art room space 

and facilities for a challenging art program 


; that the administrator will provide within the frame 


of his school budget an adequate allotment for 
the purchase of materials, art media and tools 


about art room facilities 

that there should be work centers organized and 
equipped for the various phases of the program 

that equipment should be provided for a planned 
program of painting and drawing, printing and 
the graphics, modeling and carving, stitching and 
weaving, and building and constructing 

that provision should be made for student work in 
progress and for storage of supplies conveniently 
located 
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that display areas should be provided in the art 
room and other parts of the building for student 
work and organized exhibitions of other kinds 

there should be provision for the use of audio visual 
materials 


“Art is of vital importance in education because: 

Art can help to shape our whole environment. It 
can play an important part in the building of homes, 
churches, stores and factories; in the laying out of 
parks, playgrounds, and gardens; in the planning 
of cities; in the designing, selecting, and wearing 
of clothing; in home decorating and homemaking; 
in the designing of all useable products from stoves 
and jewelry to paintings and sculpture; in stage 
design, the motion picture, television and photog- 
raphy; in the production of books and magazines; 
in window display and in advertising design. 

Adults and children alike are affected by an 
environment that is made up of art products and 
aesthetic elements. When they are allowed to par- 
ticipate in the creation of such an environment, 
appreciation of art can be intensified and whole- 
some consumer attitudes developed. Such contribu- 
tions to order and beauty in living should bring 
art quality into every school experience and lay a 
foundation for the cultural contributions of man. 
When art becomes a basic approach to living, hu- 
man responses embrace spiritual as well as art 
values. 


Communication of individual ideas and feeling 
through art expressions affords a means of learning 
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and integration, and a means of releasing tensions 
which abide in all people whether they are children 
or adults. If a teacher approves the child’s honest 
efforts to communicate through paint, paper, clay, 
wood, and other art mediums at the rate of his 
maturity and age and does not impose or stultify 
ideas, the child develops a sense of personal worth 
because the value of his individual contribution is 
recognized. This sense of worth not only encour- 
ages confidence in the child’s ability to achieve and 
progress but enables him to become more closely 
integrated with his own group. 

Art is for everyone to enjoy and create. It is not 
limited to a small group of art specialists but can 
become a natural part of everyone’s living. We 
think of it as a quality of experience as well as a 
product resulting from experience.”* 


*“State Directorship in Art”, by Sara Joyner, pub- 
lished by National Art Education Association. 
Reference List: 


Suggestions for Ways in Which Western Arts Asso- 
ciation Can Assist States in Obtaining State Con- 
sultant Service in Art Education, Western Arts 
Association, 1952. 

A Visual Presentation of Art Education in Virginia, 
by Sara Joyner and Mary Godfrey, Related Arts 
Service, Volume VIII, No. 2, March 1950. 

Why a State Art Director, Related Arts Service, 
Volume VII, No. 1, January 1949. 

The State Art Specialist, by Royal Farnum, Related 
Arts Service, Volume II, No. 1, February 1953. 

Fifteen states have an art educator as a member 

of their state department of education—Delaware, 
Georgia, Hawaii, Kentucky, Illinois, Louisiana, Mass- 
achusetts, Missouri, Montana, New Hampshire, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Virginia, and Wis- 
consin. 


SOVIET UNION . . . from page 9 


In most instances, the beginning lessons are dic- 
tated. At the Institute the delegation was allowed to 
examine a textbook which had been prepared for the 
general classroom teachers who are required to teach 
art. The illustrations and the charts in the book indi- 
cated that progress and sequence was again from 
simple to complex and that lessons generally were 
teacher directed. A specific item taught at a specific 
time in the school year. Most classroom teachers, we 
were told, generally followed the pattern of teaching 
as suggested in the text; art teachers, however, varied 
many parts of it and used materials as they saw fit. 
The Institute staff emphasized the fact that the ma- 
terials which they prepared were intended primarily 
as guides rather than as rigid requirements. 
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As a general rule, there are no special art teachers 
for grades 1 through 4. Art at this level is taught 
largely by the classroom teacher. Special teachers 
teach art courses in grades 5 through 8. This pattern 
is particularly true in rural areas where there is a 
scarcity of art teachers. Even in large cities, we wer: 
told, the supply of art teachers is not sufficient to b:: 
able to staff all art courses with special teachers. Th.- 
Institute staff expressed the hope that special teacher 
could eventually be trained and supplied for the teach 
ing of art in the primary grades throughout th 
Soviet Union. They feel it is desirable to have ar 
taught at all levels by special teachers. The aims o 
art instruction in the general school program ar: 
mainly to give the pupils a knowledge of the funda 
mentals of drawing; to develop their faculties of per 
ception, imagination, and creative thinking; to in 
crease their ability to form aesthetic judgments; an 
to develop taste. 


Teachers and Teacher Training 


Teachers for art in the general schools are traine:| 
at pedagogical institutes or technical art institutes. 
Because of the feeling that the art teachers have not 
had sufficient art training, art teacher preparation 
curriculums have recently been introduced into the art 
institutes. As in the United States, there is some con- 
troversy in the Soviet Union between what might be 
termed the teacher education view on the one hand 
and the liberal arts view on the other. 


Most art teachers at present seem to receive their 
training in one of the 43 technical art institutes in 
the U.S.S.R. In addition to art teachers, these schools 
also train designers for the theatre and for the decora- 
tive arts, i.e., textile, window decoration, etc. The 
Institute visited by our group was the 1905 School 
of Memory located in Moscow. This school is 32 years 
old and has three curriculum divisions: pedagogical, 
the largest and the special interest of this school; 
theatrical decoration; and general decorative. The 
school is a boarding school and admits students from 
all parts of the U.S.S.R. The enrollment is 248, with 
students divided into 16 groups. Of the 16 groups, 
11 were in the pedagogical division, 3 in the theatre 
division, and 2 in the general decorative division. 
This last division is a new one for this particular 
school. 

Students are admitted to the school between the ages 
of 14 and 30, and entrance is based upon examination. 
The examination process is: 1) Students submit an 
application along with samples of their own work. 
This past year 420 applications were received by the 
1905 School of Memory. Applications are screened 
and those students who seem to show promise are 
invited to take step two in the examination procedure. 
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2) Special examinations in art are given at this stage. 
Of the 420 applicants, 222 were invited to take this 
special art examination. Those passing the special 
examination are eligible to participate in step three 
of the examination process. 3) Examinations in gen- 
eral subjects are given in stage three. Included are 
examinations on the history of Russia and the USSR, 
language, and literature. Exams are oral as well as 
written. Of the 222 students left at step two, 98 took 
the final stage-three examinations. Thirty-five students 
were selected from the 98 and were admitted to the 
school. 


Students may enter the technical art institute after 
completing the 11 year secondary school or after the 
seventh grade of the secondary school. Most students 
seem to enter on their eighth year of school, and, for 
this reason, the technical institute also includes gen- 
eral secondary school subjects in its curriculum. All 
graduates of the institute, therefore, have the equiv- 
alent of a secondary school general education, plus 
training in a particular special field. With this plan 
it is possible for art teachers in the general school 
to have only 12 years of schooling—seven years in the 
secondary school program and five years in the tech- 
nical institute. 


In addition to completing general education of the 
secondary school level, students in the teacher prep- 
aration curriculum must take extensive work in art 
and in educational methods. The art curriculum con- 
sists largely of courses in drawing, painting, and 
composition. Nineteen hundred hours of the five-year 
course are devoted to drawing, 1500 hours to paint- 
ing, and 800 hours to composition. There are also 
shorter courses in the history of art, plastic anatomy, 
sculpture, and perspective drawing. 

Education courses are offered under four group- 
ings: 1) Methods of teaching drawing, 2) Teaching 
technical drawing, 3) history of education, 4) psy- 
chology. Education courses begin in the third year 
and 350 hours of the total curriculum are given to 
them. An additional 200 hours are devoted to prac- 
tice teaching. Practice teaching begins in the third 
year with a year’s observation of art teaching in the 
general school. During the fourth year, students do 
some practice teaching under the supervision of an art 
teacher. The lessons which students teach at this stage 
are generally lessons in design and appreciation or 
history of art. During the fifth and final year, stu- 
dents also teach four lessons of industrial drawing 
(mechanical drawing). 

During the last six months of the five-year Tech- 
nical Institute, teacher preparation program students 
do not take formal course work. This time is devoted 
to the completion of what is termed “diploma work.” 
Diploma work would be the equivalent of a thesis in 
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American schools except that it is practical demon- 
stration rather than a written statement. It enables 
a student to demonstrate his competency in art. In 
the teacher preparation curriculum, diploma work can 
be only in the field of painting, and a work must be 
defended by the student before a committee of faculty. 
The examples of diploma work which we saw in the 
school were mostly large scale paintings of social or 
industrial scenes. We were told that diploma work 
would probably be required in both painting and 
sculpture in the teacher training programs being 
developed in the art institute. This could have impli- 
cations for the general school program and indicates 
a future inclusion of more three-dimension work in 
the secondary school. We did not have opportunity 
to explore this possibility. 

The faculty in the 1905 School of Memory num- 
bered 48 teachers. Of these 48 teachers, 24 devoted 
their time exclusively to the teaching of art courses. 
Because of the art teacher shortage in the Soviet 
Union, the school looks forward to some expansion. 
In addition, the pedagogical institutes are also in- 
creasing their programs of art teacher preparation. 
There are 18 pedagogical institutes in the Soviet 
Union, we were told, which have art teacher training 
programs at the present time. The difference between 
the teacher training programs in pedagogical institutes 
and in technical institutes is found largely in the area 
of art training. Teachers receive more art in the tech- 
nical school than in the pedagogical institute but more 
general education in the pedagogical institute than 
in the technical school. With art institutes now be- 
ginning to offer curriculums in teacher training a 
third emphasis seems to be occuring. 

While we did not have an opportunity to observe 
teacher training programs in the three different types 
of institutions, discussion seemed to indicate three 
quite different teacher preparation patterns. The pro- 
gram of the pedagogical institute is on the level of 
higher education and contains a great percentage of 
time devoted to general education subjects. The tech- 
nical institute is on the general education level of the 
secondary school, but provides more art training than 
that received in a pedagogical institute. The program 
of the art institute is also on a higher education level, 
but the general education courses are few and the 
amount of art training to be given would be greatly 
in excess of that given in the technical institute. This 
pattern parallels, at least in some degree, the general 
pattern of art teacher training found in various insti- 
tutions of the United States a few years ago and which 
exists to some extent today. 


Extra-Curricular Art Activities 
No account of art in the general educational pro- 
continued page 21 
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NEWS IN ART 
and EDUCATION 


AHE Releases Up-To-Date 
Faculty Compensation Study 


Are college teachers allowed to hold outside jobs 
in addition to their regular duties? Do faculty mem- 
bers have to “publish or perish”? Do they receive 
adequate fringe benefits? 


Compensation on the Campus, released recently by 
the Association for Higher Education deals with poli- 
cies and practices of sixteen representative colleges 
and universities in such areas. 


G. Kerry Smith, executive secretary of AHE, points 
out in the preface of Compensation on the Campus 
that the two important considerations in selecting 
the institutions included in the volume were: “Secur- 
ing a representative cross section of institutions of 
higher education, and choosing institutions in which 
some significant advance had been made in faculty 
compensation in recent years.” The purpose was to 
“come up with some practical answers as to how 
faculty compensation practices work out in practice,” 
he said. The study was under the direction of J. 
Fletcher Wellemeyer, editor of Compensation on the 
Campus. 

Among the other subjects covered in the 550-page 
book, written by authors from the campuses partici- 
pating in the study, are salary patterns, retirement 
arrangements, and sabbatical leave policies. 


Teacher Shortage Laid to 
Inadequate Professional Salaries 


Of last year’s college graduates who were trained 
to teach, fewer than three-fourths actually entered 
on teaching careers, the National Education Associa- 
tion said recently. 

Those who did become teachers met the demand 
for about half of the new teachers employed for the 
current school year. The other half, NEA said, were 
former teachers returning to the profession or per- 
sons not trained for teaching. 

These observations are set forth in a new booklet 
published by the NEA Committee on Educational 
Finance, Professional Salaries for Professional Teach- 
ers. 

Citing low salaries as one of the principal causes 
of the teacher shortage, the booklet goes on to ex- 
plore what it would cost to deal with the situation. 
Just to maintain the status quo, it says, we must 
provide, in the next four years, 218,000 more teach- 
ers for 4 million more pupils, and continuing annual 
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improvements in teacher salaries (5.4% in recent 
years) would bring the average teacher’s salary up to 
$6650 a year by 1964-65. 

But if progress is the goal, the booklet says, we 
must reduce pupil-teacher ratios, adding another 220.- 
000 teaching positions, and we must raise teacher 
salaries toward professional levels, aiming at a 1964- 
65 average of $10,750. The current figure is $538°. 
At the $10,750 level teacher salaries would be abovt 
75 percent of the average of other professional earr - 
ings. 

The total figures are fairly staggering. This yea- 
teacher salaries add up to $8.2 billion. Four year: 
hence, maintaining only the status quo, that figur : 
will grow to $11.6 billion. If teacher salaries are t } 
rise toward the professional goal the total four year; 
from now would be $18.7 billion, and if in additior 
the pupil-teacher ratio is to be reduced, the tot: | 
would be $21.1 billion. 

Just to maintain the status quo, the booklet say , 
would require,.four years hence, 1.9 percent of th: 
gross national product and that cannot be provide | 
by state and local governments, without great strair. 
To achieve real improvement, it adds, federal suppo:t 
for schools offers the only hope. Federal money, ‘t 
says, will make the difference between progress and 
stagnation in education. 

This is recommended as an investment in the na- 
tion’s future. “At no time in our history,” says the 
booklet, “has the need for a strong education program 
been clearer. Our survival is at stake. An aroused 
nation is demanding that our schools meet the chal- 
lenge and quickened pace of a new era.” 


Migrant Child Is 20th Century Problem 


Knowing and Teaching the Migrant Child, a book 
published by the Department of Rural Education of 
the National Education Association, deals with one 
of the 20th century’s most urgent frontier problems, 
a problem growing out of the productive efficiency 
of American agriculture. 

With the utilization of electricity and power ma- 
chinery much of the drudgery of farm work seems 
to have disappeared. Actually, not all of it is gone. 
Much of what remains falls to the lot of the migrant 
agricultural workers who follow the crops providing 
the peak seasonal labor needed in commercial and 
industrialized farming. For them there is not only 
drudgery, but a precarious and uncertain livelihood 
and a meagre existence forever outside the main 
stream of American life. 

Many of these workers are family groups with 
children of school age. The circumstances of their 
lives make securing an education an erratic and dis- 
couraging experience for them. And many communi- 
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ties where they pause for a few days or weeks, or— 
at “home base”—a few months, are hard pressed to 
provide for them. They are forgotten children for 
whom the “American dream” is no more than a 
dream. 

Fortunately they are not wholly forgotten. Many 
educational leaders, institutions and agencies are 
seeking ways to offer these children the educational 
opportunity they need and deserve—an opportunity 
they must have if America itself is not to suffer from 
their neglect. One of these “concerned” groups, the 
National Council on Agricultural Life and Labor, 
secured funds to establish an experimental project 
to determine what could be done to improve educa- 
tional opportunities for these children. Knowing and 
Teaching the Migrant Child is a part of the story of 
what they learned. 


It is the work of Elizabeth Sutton, who served as 
supervisory specialist in migrant education for two 
counties, one in Florida, one on the Eastern Shore 
of Virginia, which became the laboratories for the 
project. These counties are typical “home base” and 
“on-the-trek” areas on one of the many streams of 
migrant workers who follow the crops. 


In vivid detail Miss Sutton portrays the migrant 
child at home and at school and relates his educa- 
tional problems to the difficult life which he must 
live. Particularly valuable is the insight into the 
migrant’s attitudes toward himself and others. The 
problems encountered by those who teach migrant 
children, and ways and means by which teachers may 
better reach these pupils are outlined in specific terms. 

Copies of Knowing and Teaching the Migrant Child 
may be ordered from the National Education Associa- 
tion, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. 
C. 147 pages, $3.50. 


SOVIET UNION .. 


gram of the Soviet Union would be complete without 
discussing the opportunities which children have for 
participating in art outside the school curriculum. In 
all secondary schools, special interest groups are 
offered for students. These groups are referred to as 
“circles” and may be organized by the school itself 
or, more often, as part of the program of the Pion- 
eers. The Pioneers is an organized youth program 
for students from 10 to 14 years of age. Each of the 
schools which we visited had a room set aside as a 
Pioneer clubroom. Some cities have entire buildings 
devoted to the activities of these Pioneer Youth 
Groups. In Leningrad, for example, the Pioneer Pal- 
ace is an extremely large building with facilities for 
all types of activities—a theatre; large room for group 
activities such as orchestras and dances; small rooms 
for special interest groups such as photography, art 
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work, and nature study; a museum of natural his- 
tory, etc. 

While the main portion of the Pioneer program 
is devoted to training in citizenship, a large amount 
of time is also devoted to the development of special 
interests. Students interested in art, for example, can 
join an art circle or an art group to study drawing 
and painting. In most instances, these circles or groups 
are taught by professional artists and not by the art 
teachers in the general school. The secondary school 
which we visited in Kiev, referred to previously, has 
four art circles in their extra school program. One 
circle is instructed by a teacher from the Kiev Art 
Institute; the other three circles are instructed by 
members of the Union of Soviet Artists. 


While we did not observe any art classes in action 
in a Pioneer club or in a secondary school extra- 
curricular program, we did observe many exhibits of 
children’s artwork done in the Pioneer or Circle 
classes. These exhibitions consisted largely of water- 
color paintings of landscape or still life groups. While 
portraiture and figure drawing is a very large part 
of the professional production, there was little evi- 
dence that this carried over to the school or out-of- 
school program. There was also very little evidence 
of variety in technique or of experimentation and 
exploration. In the Palace of Pioneers in Leningrad, 
we did notice about six linoleum prints in the exhibi- 
tion. The total exhibition numbered about 150 draw- 
ings and paintings. Emphasis, therefore, in the out- 
of-school circle program seems to be placed upon two 
dimensional activities in drawing and painting. There 
was some sculpture work observed, but little design 
activity or industrial drawing, both of which are a 
part of the in-school program. 

In addition to the Circle movement of Pioneers 
in the secondary schools, children also have the op- 
portunity to participate in programs organized by 
Houses of Culture. Houses of Culture are like com- 
munity centers and are generally attached to one or 
more industrial plants, collective farms, or a group 
of small industries. Although Palaces of Culture have 
programs primarily designed for adults, most do have 
programs for children. These classes for children are 
generally held late in the afternoon or early in the 
evening. As with the Circles of the Pioneers or the 
school, the House of Culture groups are mostly in- 
terest groups. Children can take classes in drawing 
and painting, industrial arts or shop work, nature 
study and science, dance, musical instruction, drama, 
etc. Like other extra-curricular classes, the groups 
organized by the Houses of Culture are also taught 
by professional artists or by instructors at the art 
institutes or technical art schools. In no instance did 
we observe instruction in any extra-curricular art 
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group being taught by a teacher who was trained to 
be an art teacher. All classes which we observed or 
discussed were taught either by teachers in the pro- 
fessional art school or by professional artists, rather 
than general art teachers. 


Houses of Culture can probably best be described 
in American terms as “adult education centers.” Our 
group visited three Houses of Culture—one in Mo-- 
cow, one in Kiev, and one in Leningrad. In each 
instance the physical plant was quite impressive. AI 
had large auditoriums and many facilities for sp:- 
cialized kinds of training. Classes were offered in 
foreign languages, music, art, science, literature, an 
physical activities. These Houses of Culture are the 
center of what is generally referred to as the amateur 
movement. Again, in American terms, this would |e 
the adult education movement. Whatever one’s iv- 
terest might be, he could probably find classes to suit 
his needs in a House of Culture Program. As with 
the children’s group, the adult classes in the educ:- 
tional programs of the Houses of Culture are taug)it 
by professional artists or by instructors from the 
professional schools. Many of the instructors with 
whom we talked in the professional art schools and 
in the music conservatories indicated that a great 
percentage of their time is spent in working with the 
amateur movement. 


While Houses of Culture are organized to serve the 
workers and their families of particular factories or 
industries, the activities are open to all members of 
the community in the vicinity of the program. In 
this sense, therefore, they operate as community cen- 
ters. The House of Culture in Moscow, for example, 
has a theatre which presents current Soviet motion 
pictures. Admission is charged and proceeds from the 
movies help to defray expenses of the total program. 
In general, the financial support for the House of 
Culture Program comes from two sources: Mainten- 
ance expenses are paid by the administration or man- 
agement of the sponsoring industry or industrial 
group; the cost of teacher’s salaries and instructional 
equipment and facilities used in the program is borne 
by the trade union which is responsible for the ad- 
ministration of the House of Culture Program. 

While facilities for classes and instruction in the 
visual arts in the three Houses of Culture we visited 
was not extensive or large in comparison to many 
other aspects of the program, we were told that there 
is an anticipated growth in this aspect of the program. 
In several instances plans for increasing facilities for 
instruction in the visual arts were shown to us. In 
Leningrad we were shown four rooms which were 
being devoted to drawing and painting instruction 
but which had little equipment. These courses had 

continued page 24 
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ALFRED P. MAURICE 


A look at younger painters of Spain and Canada 
is available in the January issue of The Atlantic and 
the January/February Canadian Art. The Atlantic, in 
a supplement on Spain includes an article by Carlton 
Lake on “The New Spanish Painters.” Lake gives us 
the backgrounds of development of the work of artists 
including Tapies, Cuixart, Millares, Feito, Tharrats, 
and others. Accompanying the article are 20 repro- 
ductions (eight in color) illustrating their works. The 
article is very timely, coming, as it does, right after 
the shows of new Spanish painting at the Museum 
of Modern Art and the Guggenheim Museum. What- 
ever meaning can be drawn from the development of 
these artists in Francos’s Spain, one thing is certain, 
it refutes the assumption that contemporary forms in 
the arts cannot develop under a dictatorship. 


Also included in this issue is a record of a visit 
with Juan Miro as described by Camilo José Cela. 

Canadian Art presents “A Survey of the Work of 
24 Young Canadian Artists” with notes by Robert 
Fulford. Each artist is given a two-page spread which 
includes a photograph and written profile of th artist 
on one page and reproductions of his work on the 
other. This article provides an excellent opportunity 
to become better acquainted with artists from our 
much-neglected neighbor and ally. The impression 
gained from the works reproduced is that young 
Canadians are just as much aware of events in the 
international art world as are Americans or Spaniards 
and that national styles, at least in the Western world, 
do not exist in our time. 


This issue of Canadian Art also features a supple- 
ment, “Canadian Fine Crafts,” which will be a reg- 
ular feature of the publication. The supplement is 
intended to provide a Canadian form of communica- 
tion for craftsmen and to create an atmosphere of 
acceptance to assist in the process of maturation for 
Canadian crafts. The problems faced by craftsmen 
in Canada apparently are much greater than in the 
United States, where they enjoy the sponsorship of 
the American Council for Craftsmen. The first sup- 
plement includes an illustrated article on Konrad 
Sadowski (a recently deceased Canadian potter), and 
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Periodicals 


In 


Review 


a reprint of an article by the American silversmith, 
Robert A. von Neumann who paints an excessively 
dark picture of the craftsman’s rejection by the art 
world. 

For a general look at art here and abroad you are 
recommended to Pictures on Exhibit (Pictures Pub- 
lishing Company, 30 East 60th Street, New York 22, 
New York). This monthly publication presents a 
calendar of New York exhibits and reviews current 
exhibits in New York, London, Paris, Rome, Vienna, 
Belgium, Germany, Scandinavia, and Switzerland. The 
reviews are generally well-written and are devoted to 
descriptive, rather than interpretive, resumés of 
exhibits. 


Art in Action is a new and interesting periodical 
which should be of interest to junior and senior high 
school teachers and their pupils. It is a 12-page black 
and white publication. Each issue includes an edi- 
torial, a profile of an artist (Louise Nevelson, Larry 
Rivers, Buckminster Fuller, and William Zorach have 
been featured), a profile of a talented teen-ager, a 
series of articles on careers in art, art appreciation 
articles, and current events in art. The articles pre- 
sented are generally articles which should be of in- 
terest to teen-agers, and the general tone of the writ- 
ing is good; condescension is avoided. However, the 
current events items seem rather haphazardly selected 
and there is a heavy air of New York City and sub- 
urbs about the publication which will probably be 
replaced with a national flavor as circulation is ex- 
panded. The publication is well-worth looking into. 

Jack D. Stroops writes about “Synergy and Sow’s 
Ears” in the December School Arts magazine. The 
article is a plea for extending the student beyond 
what seems to be his obvious creative limitations. Mr. 
Stroop feels that it is possible to teach for creativity 
in art, that is, to teach art so that creativity is de- 
veloped in the process. In the article he opposes 
Archibald McLeish’s negative views on the subject 
with an application of Buckminster Fuller’s Syner- 
getic theory. 


Alfred P. Maurice, is Director, Kalamazoo In- 
stitute of Arts, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 
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SOVIET UNION . . . from page 22 


just started and easels and other equipment were still 
being ordered. They hoped to have the equipment 
for use in the near future. At the time of the group’s 
visit no sculpture classes were being held, but several 
additional rooms were being readied for sculpture 
classes. 


In addition to classes, lectures in the visual arts are 
also given from time to time in the House of Culture 
Program. These are similar to the lectures given stu- 
dents in the secondary school lecture program. In 
many ways, the House of Culture program for adults 
is an extension of the extra-curricular secondary 
school program and the program of the Pioneer move- 
ment. It is a program based upon interest, which 
attempts to provide opportunity for recreation on the 
one hand and the development of talent on the other. 
The program centers on individuals and on their 
interests and needs. There seems to be enthusiasm 
for the general program and also a great deal of 
participation. 

It is highly probable that much of the respect given 
to the arts and artists in the Soviet is due to the active 
participation of so many adults in the arts programs 
of the House of Culture. While this is certainly not 
the total answer for the positive attitude toward the 
arts in the Soviet Union, it is certain that the encour- 
agement people are given to participate actively in 
arts programs contributes greatly to a broader under- 
standing of the arts. Positive attitudes grow fast with 
understanding. 

Part II of this report will consider the art programs 
in the special art schools. 


dekooning . . . from page 12 

plastic possibilities of painting as a logical contin- 
vation of cubism and mondrian was a leader. 
after graduating in 1924, dekooning had training 
in the art schools of brussels and antwerp. here 
he was introduced to the flemish expressionists 
who were influential on the young artist. by 1926 
dekooning had come to the united states. while 
earning his living as a house painter, he was active 
as a free-lance commercial artist and stage de- 
signer. in 1935, he was involved in the wpa fed- 
eral arts project working as an easel painter and 
as a muralist. the new york world’s fair in 1939 
included a mural by dekooning. he has taught at 
both black mountain college (1948) and at yale 
university (1952-53). it is a rich and varied back- 
ground but not too unlike that of other young 
artists of the ‘30’s who were struggling to establish 
themselves. during these years, he worked steadily 
on his own painting and 1934 marks the appear- 
ance of his first abstract works. it was not until 
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fourteen years later, in 1948, that at the age of 
forty-four, he had his first one-man show. this was 
held at the egan gallery in new york city. thot 
same year he was represented in the venice bien- 
nale. he was represented there again in 1950, 
1954, and 1956. a total listing of his exhibitions* * 
is impressive and shows that his work was, and 
is, internationally known and recognized for its 
importance. 


it was during world war ii that willem dekoon- 
ing and a few other serious young painter; 
emerged as an original school of painting. the, 
have become known as the “abstract expression- 
ists” or “action painters”. their influence continues 
and has spread beyond the united states to the ar! 
centers abroad causing an interesting reversal of 
leadership among the art centers of paris cid new 
york. a moment's reflection recalls that the situc- 
tion in american painting previous to the 1950's 
was somewhat representational, somewhat re- 
gional and was often the champion of social ideas. 
there were echoes of impressionism, cubism, and 
surrealism to be found as well. 


the vigor and color richness and exciting texture 
of the young avant-gard painters was a startling 
contrast. their work was practically, if not entirely, 
non-figurative. in addition, their work was unmis- 
takably free and creative and the canvases were 
of enormous size. it was a development in painting 
not to be ignored and one which has definitely 
awakened painters to endless possibilities to be 
explored. one aspect of this movement has been 
the seeming lack of attention to things technical. 
the traditional concern technique seems to be 
ignored by the abstract expressionists as some- 
thing apart from the essential problem. yet, de- 
kooning and his fellows quite definitely pay atten- 
tion to the materials and media they have chosen. 
they exploit these to the fullest to achieve the 
successful expression of their idea. it is a concern 
for the technical, even if not one of a traditional 
nature. for the abstract expressionist painter, it is 
the act, or the doing, of a painting, which is the 
significant thing; the artist is totally involved, men- 
tally, emotionally, and physically in the problem. 
it is this which makes the composition seem so 
vital in color, texture, line, form and balance. the 
abstract expressionist’s way of working is direct, 
actually thinking in terms of the materials; work- 
ing with them directly with little, if any, prelim- 
inaries. for dekooning, a painting is scraped off, 
re-painted, changed and added to in rapid suc- 
cession. but he does not lose sight of the desired 
expression or the control of his method. 


in the ‘30’s, and ‘40’s new york city provided 
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a climate suited to innovations in american paint- 
ing. it was there that the ex-patriate german 
artists and other european artists had gathered. 
it was a cosmopolitan center for art indeed. during 
the 1940’s there were many shows for these young 
avant-gard painters. the “art of this century gal- 
lery,’ sponsored by peggy guggenheim, gave 
many of them exhibitions. the critic, clement 
greenberg, was an early champion. hans hof- 
mann’s art classes were influential in spreading 
rich knowledge of modern european art and his 
own very dynamic way of expressing form and 
space in rich color. the spontaniety of surrealism 
was another influence and this encouraged inven- 
tion and freedom in the use of media. the work 
of pollock is an example of this particular stim- 
ulus. his painting is free and inventive in its use 
of color applied directly and richly with attention 
to making the most of accidental occurrences. since 
it is well known that picasso has dominated 20th 
century art, it hardly seems necessary to mention 
his role among the later innovators. surely his great 
variety of expression and his seeming never-ending 
inventiveness have exerted their effect and encour- 
aged individuality and exploration and search into 
art, stretching its limits. 


the foregoing qualities and concerns are defin- 
itely to be found in dekooning’s art. probably the 
outstanding quality is that while he has looked 
to the past, both in European and then American 
art, he has forged on realizing that his develop- 
ment must be his own. while he honors the in- 
tegrity of the picture plane, in true 20th century 
fashion, he is extremely creative in arrangements, 
two-dimensionally, of color and texture on this two- 
dimensional surface. it might be well at this point, 
to note that dekooning feels strongly that the artist 
works with things, not nothings. the examples of 
his work to be discussed show how the reality of 
the world about are very much the subjects of his 
paintings. they may not bear familiar resem- 
blances but they express familiar things. his vocab- 
vlary is symbolic and in this calls attention, not to 
the superficial but rather, to the essential. 

one of his most controversial subjects is 
“woman”, (figure 1). he did a series of paintings 
on this theme and through his very individual 
expression caused a great deal of excitement. such 
a traditional theme, often considered sacred, when 
approached in a completely new manner could 
scarcely escape attention and invite bitter reaction. 
this subject was presented with rough and free 
paint application; and the woman who emerged 
from this paint, rich in texture and color ~experi- 
ence, was hardly a familiar one. it certainly could 
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not be termed ideal in the traditional, and accepted 
sense. she appeared grotesque, with distorted face, 
features and body. she is terrifying and upsetting! 
a far cry from known and familiar canons of fem- 
inine beauty. dekooning painted woman in a 
brutal way; the form so abstract as to seem garish, 
the colors likewise shocking as were the distor- 
tions of the body. also shocking was the great 
size of the canvas. there was no appeal in the 
expected manner for such a subject. did the artist 
know how to paint? was he woman-hater? was 
he saying that the world was in chaos—if so why 
paint it? the painting of this subject was done 
during an intense two years of struggle when the 
artist made countless sketches and changes. it was 
a serious problem for him and one to be solved 
to his satisfaction. 


the woman series evolved through intense ac- 
tivity—constant scraping, wiping out, a new start, 
always to keep the paint and the application fresh. 
while the painting might suggest otherwise, de- 
kooning had always complete control. it was not 
unusual for dekooning to incorporate sketches, or 
else fragments of sketches, into the paint surfaces. 
in this way, his work was even more direct. ex- 
tremely self-critical, he let nothing get by that did 
not satisfy. it would seem therefore, that his paint- 
ings did not reach a finished state in the usual 
sense. when he finally does leave a painting it is 
a vital and human composition. it may be frag- 
mented and it is generally rather mysterious and 
complex. but it is real in that it exists in terms of 
itself, the color and the arrangement of this. 


the first “woman” painting was begun in 1950, 
in the early summer. occupying a canvas seven 
feet high, it was struggled over for several months. 
dissatisfied with his results, dekooning went on to 
three others of this subject. it was not until two 
years later, 1952, that a first version appeared and 
was exhibited at the janis gallery in march of 
1953. the painting was ever in a state of flux 
while in process. the endless sketches, or fragments 
of them, were put right in with the paint. the 
reason for the brutal distortion was to emphasize 


the fact that this was a painting and in this way 
a suitable anatomical expression for the style. the 
colors are symbolic of flesh and of life and the 
significant bodily parts are emphasized to enhance 
the reality of woman, a universal woman, and to 
make the presentation of her vital. the distortion 
of the parts of her body is intended to make 
possible an interchange among them—e.g., a 
knuckle becoming a thigh—and thereby enhanc- 
ing their reality and developing the sense of the 
intimate so important to the artist. the thickness 
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and thinness of the paint layers and the resultant 
vibrant textures is part of the directness of the 
process and contributes to the vitality of the com- 
position. certainly the paint itself is applied in an 
unusual manner. it is obvious that dekooning de- 
pends on many brushes, from the smallest to the 
largest, including the one most familiar to him, the 
house painter’s; the palette knife and liners serve 
him also. 


“gotham news” (1955) in the collection of the 
albright art gallery, buffalo, new york, (figure 72) 
is expressive of a somewhat later style. how- 
ever, it has many of the qualities to be observe! 
in the “woman” series. there is fragmentatior. 
there is directness and freedom in the application 
of the paint. there is the incorporation of other 
material. the newsprint included here, in an off-set 
method, takes on a new significance. in becomin 
part of the composition, it no longer is newsprint 
per se. in the symbolic shapes there is ambiguity. 
they suggest bodily parts, or hills or other forms 
from daily experience and all are interchangeable. 
the colors are familiar, not only because they can 
be identified as “blue,” etc., but because they also 
are symbolic of everyday experience—the blue of 
cloth, or perhaps of sky, a grey such as that of a 
building; yellow of a flower, or of sunlight; green, 
of grass, or such; pink, of skin. in being so empho- 
sized and abstracted, the colors and forms, like 
the newsprint, assume a new significance of their 
own. in “gotham news” is to be seen something 
of the commercial artist's attitude toward back- 
ground in a composition. the negative space serves 
to limit and even to fix the shapes of the fore- 
ground. this was true of the “woman” paintings. 
the many forms seem bound by a tension. in spite 
of ambiguity and complexity they are united. their 
combination with depth, the negative space al- 
ready mentioned, seems to imbue them with 
vitality. 

dekooning’s compositions are far from static. 
each mass or area of color is definite and seems 
to vie in size and intensity with the others. there 
is nothing of the traditional about them. his paint- 
ings are individual; they are experimental, search- 
ing, and always moving on to something new. in 
his most recent compositions, he seems to be tak- 
ing small areas ar parts, and magnifying them to 
new intensity and importance, (figure 3). these 
paintings, while monumental, but not necessarily 
as to size, are simpler in form, line, and choice of 
color. 


“backyard on tenth street” is expressive of the 
forms and surfaces in tension already discussed. 
it has the expected ambiguity and complexity of 
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colors, forms and lines which are skillfully united. 


perhaps most outstanding is the strong calligraphic 
emphasis ambiguous in nature. while it is haunt- 
ingly suggestive of scrawls or drawings on a back 
fence, it is also hauntingly suggestive of forms 
and elements of brush stroke and color found in 
the “woman” series and in the “gotham news” 
composition. it is free and impelling and a very 
direct statement. it is a simpler composition than 
the others discussed and points toward a change 
in style characterized by simplicity and brevity. 
by way of conclusion, then, dekooning has been 

very much of the avant-gard and the two paint- 
ings discussed show him to belong fittingly in the 
category of innovator. 

(miss) charlotte buel johnson is curator of educa- 

tion, albright art gallery, 1285 elmwood avenue, 

buffalo 22, n. y. 


notes: 


*the reader is referred to the following for a more amplified 
discussion of this artist: 


hess, thomas b., willem dekooning (great american artist series), 
new york: george braziller, inc., 1959. 


janis, harriet and blesh, rudi, dekooning, new york: grove press, 
inc., 1960. 


the art index. this publication includes references to this artist: 
reviews of his exhibitions, as well as reproductions of numer- 
ous paintings by him, to be found in the current art periodicals. 


fox, milton s., ed., art since 1945. new york: harry n. abrams, 
inc., 1958 .this provides excellent reading in the area of con- 
temporary painting. 
**see: janis and blesh, op. cit., pp. 70-71. 
hess, op. cit., pp. 119-121. 


FINE ARTS PROGRAM IN 
CENTURY 21 EXPOSITION 


Century 21 Exposition’s “Fine Arts Program” now 
90 per cent complete, will be one of the greatest art 
exhibitions ever shown in the Western United States, 
Norman Davis, exposition vice president for art ex- 
hibits, announced recently. 

Davis said the exhibit will include three main sec- 
tions: Masterpieces of Art, under the direction of Dr. 
William Milliken, former Director of the Cleveland 
Museum of Art; Painting and Sculpture Since 1950; 
and Northwest Indian Art, assembled by Dr. Erna 
Gunther, Director of the University of Washington 
State Museum. 

Direction of the International section of Contempo- 
rary Art has been under taken by Dr. Wilhelm Sand- 
berg, Director of the Stedelijk Museum, Amsterdam. 

continued page 30 
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EXPOSITION . . .from page 27 


Dr. Sam Hunter, former director of the Minneapolis 
Museum of Art and new director of the Brandeis Uni- 
versity Art Gallery, will assemble the American- 
Canadian Section of the contemporary show. 


Davis said the whole range of contemporary paint- 
ing and sculpture will be shown, and the volume of 
this exhibit alone will be equal to that of the new 
Guggenheim Museum in New York. 


The Museum Masterpieces Exhibit, 62 great paint- 
ings and sculptures, will be loaned one from each of 
the leading museums of America, Europe, and the 
Far East, from the works of the great Renaissance 
masters through to Rubens, Valazquez, El Greco, 
Breugel, Reysdael, Rembrandt, Monet, Picasso and 
Braque. 


The Museum Masterpieces Exhibit will be shown 
from April 21 through September 3, 1962, and will be 
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sculptors of the Northwest including Washington, 
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juried show headed by Millard Rogers of the Seattle 
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& Crafts Show directed by Gervais Reed, Henry Gal- 
lery, University of Washington. 
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